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WASHINGTON, May 1 1—The 
first Soviet response to the 
mining of North Vietnam’s 
waters is being read here as a 
delaying action, probably to 
buy time for secret diplomacy. 
By their statement and their 
deportment in both Moscow 
and Washington, the Russians 
are thought to be confirming 
the American judg- 
ment that they 
News share President 
Analysis Nixon’s eagerness 
to avoid collapse 
of his Moscow vis- 
it scheduled to begin May 22. 
Mr. Nixon and his aides have 
been emphasizing the induce- 
ments — including large-scale 
trade credits, access to Ameri- 
can technology and budget sav- 
ings through arms limitation. 

In addition, they believe the 
Russians are eager to upstage 
their Chinese adversaries in re- 
lations with the United States 
and, particularly in the next 
0 days, to avoid anything that 
rpight jeopardize West Ger- 
many’s ratification of treaties 
accepting the present European 
frontiers. 

Much of this would be de- 
layed and perhaps injured by 
postponement of the Moscow 
Conference, although Mr. 
Nixon’s first judgment in order- 
ing the mining and intensified 
bombing was that the Soviet 
leaders probably would rescind 
their invitation until the harbor 
blockage had been lifted. 

Hope to Avoid Crisis 

Today, there was a growing 
hope here that the Kremlin 
might recoil from direct con- 
frontation and seek instead to 
disperse the diplomatic and lo- 
gistic problems created by the 
American actions. 

Running unmistakably through 
the Soviet note was the theme 
'that all maritime nations, and 
not merely the Soviet Union, 
had been challenged — raising 
the thought here that Moscow 
might seek an international 
forum of protest. The Chinese, 
too, seemed to sense a Soviet 
desire to consign protest to 
the United Nations and, with 
nothing to gain from muffling 


the crisis, moved immediately 
to block that channel. 

The Soviet note also con- 
tained the advice that the 
United States should return to 
the negoiations in Paris, from 
which Mr. Nixon withdrew 
only last week after feeling 
misled by a similar Soviet as- 
surance of progress there. The 
Russians plainly believe that 
they can avoid criticism for 
negotiating with Mr. Nixon dur- 
ing the crisis if Hanoi itself 
is dealing wth his representa 
tves. 

It is further expected here 
that as soon as the Russians 
survey the actual risks to their 
hipping and other supply oper- 
ations in North Vietnam, they 
will also make direct ap- 
proaches to the White House to 
obtain some guarantees that 
the Moscow meeting would not 
be marred by some conspicu- 
ous damage to Soviet ships or 
seamen. Not enough is known 
here about the technology of 
the mines or, indeed, about Mr. 
Nixon’s mood to predict how 
he would handle such an ap- 
proach. 

‘Be Canceled Without Delay 5 

“The Soviet Government 
resolutely insists that the 
steps taken by the United 
States to blockade the coast 
and to disrupt the land com- 
munications of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam 
be canceled without delay, 
that the United States cease 
its acts of agression against 
the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and that the right to 
freedom of ^ international 
navigation and commerce be 
respected. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is confident that this 
point of view is being shared 
by the governments and peo- 
ples of all peace-loving 
states.” 

This was seen here as a deft- 
ly worded call for international 
protest, negotiation with Hanoi 
and a rescinding of Mr. Nix- 
on’s order. It could still be 
used to justify disruption of the 
Nixon visit to Moscow of the 
negotiations there, but it does 
not commit the Soviet leaders 
to an unalterable course of ac- 
tion. 

Tougher steps were hinted 


also in other portions of the 
Soviet declaration. By accus* 
ing the United States of vio- 
lating wartime agreements, the 
Russians laid a basis for balk- 
ing at some of the scheduled 
agreements, particularly those 
dealing with navigation or 
safety at sea. By defining the 
American moves as aggres- 
sions against North Vietnam 
but also a “direct threat” to 
Soviet ships and lives, the Rus- 
sians left themselves free to 
play out the crisis as a chal- 
lenge to their ally or to them- 
selves, or both. 

Concern for Ireaty : 

There could be oiiy specula- 
tion for the moment about the 
reasons for the Soviet delaying 
action. Even if they felt out- 
raged by the Presidett’s move, 
the Russians are tbught to 
fear any move that waild upset 
their treaty with W*st Ger- 
many, now schedued for 
formal ratification on the eve 
of the Nixon visit. 

Moreover, even in outrage, 
the Russians may have 
concluded that North Vtnam’s 
Army will make enough gains 
in the weeks to come to (kprive 
the President of any psycholo- 
gical gain while the toviet 
Union and China attempt to 
collaborate in establishing ex- 
panded overland supply raites 
to keep that army going irrthe 
months to come. 

_ But it was believed just pos- 
sible, also, as Mr. Nixon ho>ed : 
but did not dare to expect, 
that Hanoi has strained its rela- 
tionship with the Russians wth 
attempts to embarrass them 
over the visit and that tie 
Russians are now unwilling ty 
run any serious risks on North 
Vietnam’s behalf. \ 

The White House has been 
arguing to the Russians that 
nothing in Indochina was vital 
enough for either power to 
justify destruction of their 
promising negotiations and that 
the mining of the harbors was 
merely meant to compensate 
for the heavy weapons that 
the Russians provided for 
Hanoi’s offensive. Perhaps, 
some officials here are now 
saying, the Russians agree. 
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